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IRCWS an6 IHotco* 

SWA MI SARA HAN AN DA IN AMERICA 



TIic Grceuucj-o School. iilu.r two waaous' lectures, ha* com*- 
10 Occupy a place of its own. It it* not, indeed, a school in 
any at rift sense of the word, (ireennero ic a plnee of inspira- 
tion, presenting the charm of wood* und wide river-view*, 
encouraging out. door-life iiiul lii'luglng uno olo*« to imtuiv. 
The principle of the school i*. petion, it* met lied is less in- 
struction than iiit<M-t-hunK» oi* spirit and experience. Sym- 
pathy is the word i>( Ufa nt (Ivvcnaora. 

At tlio conference IipIU in .Inly hist, the lectures wen 

grouped about the topics of Pence. Com punitive Religions. 
.Education, Home, the History ot Man, Evolution, Nature. 
Art and Sociology. 

The Study of comparative religions begun with Mr. James’s 
lecture ou the fleh of July on the value of the study of 
religious. Ho said that the chain which binds every creator- 
of the universe to every other human creature is religion. 
The present time has witnessed a ferment of interest in this 
subject. A great impetus was given by Mux Muller’s trans- 
lations. On the 7th Hr. Janes lectured on the Drift in ot 
Religions, and Mr. Janes on Chinese Theism. This was 
followed by a discourse on Ycdautisiu by the Swatui Siiradn- 
nandu. 

The first lecture of the Swumi Suradunauda was listened 
to with great rutereet- In spite of the severe storm, about 
seventy persons were present. Tlio Hindu teacher has the 
impassive fascination of his race and, although this was his 
first public lecture in the English tongue, he made himself 
beard and uudersto**d with great clearness and force. HU 
llicuiv, “The Philosophy of the Vedfiuta," though at first 
thought remote from common interest, wms developed with 
practical and pertinent application to popular tli inking. The 
philosophy of the Vedanta aims to answer the great question. 

•• What h that thiug by learning which we learn the whole 
truth r” '* V odantn" means fcbo latter part of the Vedas, or 
sacred books of Hindu faith. But tho Vedas refer not only 
to these scriptures, but to tho sum of revealed know led go of 
the po-t and tho future. The Hindu doctrine of inspiration 
ha* ..»• rock of literal infallibility to go to pieces on, hut 
give* room lor nil the light that may break forth from the 
Eternal Word. 

The Hindu thinks this knowledge (Veda — to know) i* 
stored in tho universal mind and is cternai. The Vedir 
literature is divided into two parts: one, the work 
portion, deals with ceremonials and is now extinct. The 
Oihfr, the knowledge portion, holds the Upaoishads, and 
iwcheft that there are three principles*- God, the soul and 
cycle*. God is tin* sum total of souls, tho human soul is 
I lie same «Mvut>utly a* Dial, hut iippcur* liilhiroui on account 
of illusion. TIm* cycle* rider to the Indief that all tbe imtnniP 
world and thought aiw created out ul primal matter by cosmic 
‘ M Th»* h» not a creation out of nothiug, for “ xoine* 
thing cannot - cook* out of nothing," and created tilings will 
iu volyo *g * tn u* th* primal thiug. Our perceptions take 
phw* M*rowgh flMif r*lerft»»l nrgnu* first aud then the nerve 
cvwfrfr Mftd t|w Mud, ami the reaction from the central 

frf'od&ces perception. Behind ail this is a back* 
HfQMrd (4 higher principle— pvrmtha — on which as on a 
scroen everyfhhvg is focused, aud which is unchangeable ami 
absolute, whil* uiind »ird body change. 

The theory of Karma it, l»«sed on tha truth that the soul 
i* eternal sod has no heuimiiug. JSoulx are not created hut 
appear u outward only by Illusion. In reality there is hut 
one soul, which wo find by driving off ignorance. If it be 
naked what is the utility ot this philosophy, tha answer is that 
utility is not tbe test ot* truth. Ignorance is the mother of all 
misery, tbe evanescent cannot bring lasting happiness. It 
caunot enable man to realize union m present society, but it 
uiay strive to muko society compatible to rni.se it up. All 
societies are based on irutiis, never troths ou societies. To 
the objection that this perfect existence would reduce ns to 
the conditions of stocks and stones the answer is tliat there 



arc mure than iwn kinds uf existence, that ulioVf t(u 
conscious is n Mipt-r-eun scions existence, and it is to t^iat, not 
to tlm low or inicoiiM'iuu* twistciu'e. wo aro dircctci» All 
founders of religions Imvi* rimmed their truth, not by argu- 
ment, but by having soon, perceived, realized tbeir truth ; and 
they hnvo doim this thrniigb this super ♦conscious existence 
Tlio oiui theme or tlio Vodmita is tho sourch after this absolute 
sublime undivided existence. “Tliou art that" is its bue as- 
sertion. When n spiritual director said to a pure disciple 
“Thou art that," «li* disciple ut first thought that he referred 
to In* body, Imt found that In* body changed. Again the 
sumo 1 mill was l‘u|K‘(i'.ed and the disciple thought his mind 
might bo meant. But that too changed. And to bis further 
question tin* teacher ►aid: ** Search for yourself; jrbtt arc 

that.’’ An impure disciple thinking tbe body was liitn*eU 
went into nil sorts of wickedness. Only & pure life can 
receiv e the truth, and so theri 1 i* u fourfold method of practici- 
including the quenching of all desire, earthly or heavenly, lo 
lovo good and (hid. not for happiness' sake, but for their own 
sake, to ntiuin la-lief in (ind, to ucquiro concentration and to 
h>j{» u lo iti-crinmuil c what is real. 

After nu interesting discussion in which the profound prin- 
ciples were brought out with still more telling force, a letter 
was rend from I’lofoneor Max Muller,... which is of suclT^valui* 



uiid in forest tluit it should ho preserved heie. “ Von 
working.’* lie wrote to Miss Farmer, 4i for w hat all founders and 
reformers of religion have been working, to make men and 
women feel tbeir divine brotherhood, and bring them to look 
on earth as bat another name for heaven. The wise people 



will toil you tliat this is impossible, but no barm is douo by 
doing what seeroa impos*ibie. Goethe used to say tliat ‘cure 
is taken that trees should not grow into tho sky, 4 but 
the pine that tries to grow into tho sky is none tho worst 
for it. Tliat there should be ouo flock and one shepherd 
seems iropos»ibl« now. but the very wish for it does good, 
particularly if we learn to understand that the sheep of 
other flocks and other shepherds ure not ail black *«heer>. 
As the Brahmans say, 4 If the effort has been much audit 
docs not sacoeed, what blame is there ? Wo mast leant 
to wait, we must have the courage to do small things — thin 
is tho true test and proof ot faith.’' 

After this Mr. Dickennan spoke ou Ancient Egypt. 

The Swami fc$&radfinsiida gave his second (dress on the morn- 
ing of tbe &tHi ; iit* hearers wero gathered under a large pine 
trqo atusome distance, from the usual assembly pluce, and the 
teacher sat ut its base. The quiet shade, surrounded by light, 
the distant views over land sndwator,tho wind singing its 
monotone hs only Pinos can make it sing, the darkttkiiincd, 
finely cat faoe, alt united to give a setting to tbe discourse 
tbufc fitted peculiarly with its calm, mysterious meaning. 
The American jw|>er continues — ‘‘To follow the Oriental 
mind into ibo realm of metaphysics- is to the Occidental like 

mi ethereal xwhuming lesson: 

* • * *, 



• 1 

•*,Tu In-iir « native ic*«e(tei- *|ictik of far oir >dp** und 
tliooric* is ibtoif a stimulus sad refreshinimt'^fco the 
mind, li i* like reading in the origiiuil wlmt due first 
became familiar with through a translation. Ths fainiliui 
ha* & n<- w vitality, u power ot ineauing inexpressibly potent, 
aiut an etiscntial loive when it comet, direct from tin- 
spring. Wo sec one who hux been through tho severe court* 
of spet'uintive disciplino rwjnired of HindoaAcachors, is l»im- 
self the licst ex]Kmcut ot its signiti canoe, one who, /with the 
confidunee and insurance of the adept, not so much argues as 
dor I are* his faith.” Tho Swami that day claimed that tha Yoga 
discipline was nccv«wiry, ha a science ia necessary to the at- 
tainment of truth- lu oxperimoutal evidence in fairness 
should bo studied, through genuine aud undoubted Instances, 
before it U doubted because of impoators. It ha*'. 4* mira- 
cles, its fruits of saiuthood, that cannot be gainsaid;^ And its 
mothod of trowing for the attainment of the porfocf, tho so- 
called auper-oouscions, existence deserves to be followed just 
ax in any of our sciences, in chemistry and astronomy, prelim- 
inary rules of proctice hove to be faithfully learnoa and ob- 
scrycd before its end will be obtained. 
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1 Hewa nnb flot Cv.— (Continue*}.) 

The method of attaining this existence ma\ in some eases 
cover but a short time, it is supposed that some souls imvc 
in previous existence had such training that their lesson in 
this nmy be quickly learned. Some have finished it in a few 

• lavs, one in three days, hut in any rase a faithful contimumcc 
will bring the result, and tins longest lime m-co-sitry is twelve 
years. Its steps involve training not alien to wluvt in com- 
mon life brings succ-ss. It requires concentration so that 
the mind is entirely in the control of its possessor; and this is 2 
only another way of saying wli-.t, a wi.**? teacher said of the 

• dueated man — that he was nu educated man who could take 
In's mind between his thumb and finger and niikc it do his 
will. 

In discoursing on Taoism Mr. .lames explained that repose 
was its watchword. ‘Mr. .lehnngir l). Coin of Jlombay ox- * 
pounded the religion of Zoroaster. To call the Parsecs firo- 
wot shippers is to misunderstand t heir h-lief. Tliev regard 
lire as a symbol of creative energy. Tlic lecturer cTi.sod with 
the following prayerof Zoroaster. '• May Ahnra Mazda, then, 
out of his rich store grant unity and immortality with his 
righteousness and power, long life, the full enjoyment of the 
good life to all who arc* faithful to him in word and deed."' 

The 9th of July was .signalled by Dean Robinson's pro- 
found study of religious I’nity. Hu opened with a fine 
statement of the nature of pence. The essential unity of all 
religions is summed up in the Mutejnout that knowledge is not 
only power, hut peace, producing tbo uni versa! concord through 
which the created and uncreated become forever one. The 
Pev. Mr. Jftm*-8 completed his survey of the philosophy of 
l.aotze. Dr. .faneseontinued hisclnss work in thooarly history 
of religions, studying tho nuturc of Fetirhism, which is also a 
child-like effort toward a scientific explanation of the uni- 
verse. A Japanese student, of Buddhism, Mr. Nakamura 
read an essay on Buddhism. 

The class work on the morning of the 2 Oth instant, included 
the discussion of the ethics of the Vedfinu philosophy by the 
.Swami SAradananda. The week's study of.ctlmic religions was 
closed with Kev. Dr. Guthrie's lecturo in the afternoon on the 
Central Doctrine of Christen ity. 

On the evening of the 12th of July, Kcv, Mr. Goodwin of 
Vingland spoke on Unddhu. Me defended Buddhism from the 
charge of materolism on the ground that the absence of 
the mention of God and Soul in Buddha's teaching proved 
rather that Buddha felt the incompcteney °of the human mind 
to grasp the Infinite. 

On the afternoon of Sunday the 13th instant, Kev. Iieleu 
Anderspm of Boston, minister of tho Church of the Higher 
rjfe, spoke to aTarge audience upon the “ Christ Ideal.’' That 
light which lighteth every man that cometli into the world will 
shino through us if wc remove obstructions and become 
receptive to its silent penetrativo influence. 

On Monday afternoon the philosophy of Pustxlo/.zi was 
interpreted by Mr. Butter worth. On the tablet erected to his 
memory stand these words ; 

Bcnefac.idr of the poor at Notiehof, 

Father of orphan* at Stans, 

Founder of th« Public School nt llerthond. 

Educator of humanity at Svesdon, 

All for others — For himself, nothing. 

After a few well-chosen words of thanks from Miss Fanner, 
some charming musio Jrom three charming young girls form- 
ed a fitting closo to lecture and introduction to the first- 
meeting of the class interested in learning of Kcv. Mrs. Van 
Anderson of tho Christ life. Tho rain fell softlv on the tent 
roof as her earnest voice spoke of human capacity to ftiipre- 
hond truths, of Jcmik standing before us ns the human life 
manifesting God. of our nc-d to study his life and to find in 
ms lile the history of our own. As she grew more elcquont 
in her personal appeal to the larger sell which displaces the 
lesser and the soul consciousness, the God consciousness 
which may, if we wiM, put down ,he self of grief, of uimor 
mol of selfishness, tho sun burst from the clouds and touched 
I he river as if in the assent of a benediction — Abstracted front 
.fmcrican papers.- 



4 A'writorin the Boston Eveniiw Transrripl under date July 14, 
says, "The Swteu~S3'rutiniiuiVmv of India continues ids study 
classes under the pines. Yesterday ho spoke of the Frftnft* 



yAma, which is the control of the promt or primordia! energy 
which is manifesting itself in everything and evolving all 
this manifold universe by its action upon the primordial 
mnttcr.tlie nkiUa. This evening tlie Swami will form and 
instruct a cla.-s in Knjn Yoga pram in: at his tent; and if tho 
se<-ret of his serene and beautiful calmness of gaze and man- 
ner can be taught to ihe restless West, it will he a lesson 
well worth the lea ruing.'' 



Swa mi vivexa nanaa. — w e near mut numm v ivckuimwiu 
is to attened the Ethical Conference to the held at Zurich. He 
leaves Switzerland for Kiel, Germany, to pay a visit to Prof 
Dcnssen who has invited the Swami. 



nanda. — We hear that . •Suiuni V ivekiiimndu 



The Prabpddtia Bha^ata Vedanta Library Series . 

Lecture-; on Gnana-Yoga 

HY 

Swami Vivekananda, 



The name of S'wami Vivekananda has become familiar 
to all ; and by his unselfish work in England .md America 
he has plheed beforo the whole world his views on Relig- 
ion in general and Vedanta and Hinduism in particu- 
lar. His lectures on Karma-Yoga, Bhaktl-Yoga am; 
Raja-Yoga have already been published, but no attempt 
was made till now to brine together his views ou Gnana- 
Yoga, the most important of all, inasmuch as it is the 
very acme of the Vedanta philosophy. That attempt has 
now been made, with the result that twenty of his lectures 
on the different topics coonected with Gnana-Yoga, 
have been brought together for the first time in a book 
form. These lectures cover nearly the whole ground of 
Vedanta, Theoretical and Practical, and give the gist of 
tbe oldest, most important and most authoritative of our 
Upanlshads in a language thoroughly his own and 
singularly torse and spirited, and. according to a great 
practical Vedantin, perfectly faithful to the original 
authorities. Such of his critics as call his views “ Neo- 
Hinduism” “ Yedalers. Vedantism” do., will bo immensely 
benefited by perusing these lectures, for they will soon 
len rn that the Swami 'a views do not- differ in any respect 
from tho grand practical teachings of the Upanishads ; 
and that when one nails his views Neo-Hinduism, one 
simply botreys an ignorance or only a partial knowledge 
of them, which these lectures are sum to dispel. 

The book should he in the bauds of every true son of 
India aud of every one interested in Religion in general, 
ns these lectures shod a wonderful light ott the many 
intricate Problems of Life and show the grand (harmony 
th«t exists between tho different religions of the world. 

The book is printed ou thick paper, 50!bs. Double Demy 
8 vo- (360 pages) and neatly bound in Calico. 

Price Rs. 2-8-0. 

Apply to — 

THE ^ f A AM <7 El { , .1 WAN EN ED IN Did , 

1 fylapore, Madras 
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Bhamani Vilasa «.f PmuP.r .lag-anal Im. with tin: c.immontury 
of Mahml.-vo Dik-hit. wi-b English Nui-s on, l '■ 

Triitislulioti. Price K-. I- S 0 

The Hitopodesa. Tin* S>voml. Third, mid Fourth Books ot 
Lite I£itopo<li s:i rOMamiug the Sunsknl Text, with hltcr- 
linear trunslut ion, by 1*\ M;ix-Mull<-r. Ks. »»-10-0. 

Amara Sava nr an abridgement of Amurakoshu. Gloth 
Its. 1*0 0. 

Subhashit Ratnakar, a rnlk-rii«m m 1 Winy and Kpiyram 
mutic sayings in Sanskrit will. Explanatory Notes, by the 
late K. iv Bnaf a vdt.’kur. l’h>;h. l'/uv Ks. d-Q-O. 

The Dasakuwara Chari ta oi Davidson with true commen- 
taries — the Pa<i:»! lixiidnku <>; Ktoiiiiohu Sarusvali. the 
Hltusliunti ol S n a i juilii uml the 1 ,aghil<l itnkn Ks. 1-8*0. 

The Ritusamhara of 1\ ibilasa with tit.- commentary (L ban- 
drika) of Mumrama. its. 

Mudrarakshasa, by \T>,ikmtdni la. with the- r,ommeii:ary 
«.f Ubiuwlbii ai Us. 1-U-U. 

The Auargharaghava a; .Mnrnni with the com mem ary of 

It uchip'iti. Us. J-t.Mi. 

The Malavikagnitnitra «.f Kalidasa. K>. J-o-0. 

The Ragliuvasainsh of Kalidasa. Ks. 1*0-0. 

The Rutnavaii of Srilmrsh’wk-vM. Price. Ks. 0-8-0. 

Kumara-Sambava. 1 — VI. Us. i-l l, -0. 

Kadambari of Bauabatta, with the commentary in Sans- 
krit and different readings. Us. o ld-0. 

Devi Bhagwat with commentaries. K>. 7-*>-o. 

Suudarakanda of Yahniki liumniju». R> 1 

Ten Upaniskads. Silk bound. IG. M O. 

Bhag&vat with the commentary «.f Vijayadhwa.i. K- M-U-t* 

Bh&gavat Gita Ks*. 0-K-U. 

KXGL1>I1. 

Tat.tva Kanmndi '8ankhya> with an linglNb translation 
with the Snnskrii Ti-.vt. Ks. M0-0. 

The Jivan .tkti-Viveka or the Path :o Liberation in ihis 
Lifo, by Swami S' ri Y idyaranas;u\i>w at i. Ueudcred into 
English. Ks. 1-8". 

^ Braboda Chandrodaya or Hi*,- of tlm Moon of Intellect, a 
.Spiritual drumil and Atma 11 >da or The Know ledge of Self 
Ks. 0-8-0. 

The Sankyakarika, by iswara Krishna. R>. d-0-o. 

The Yogasava Sangiaba .»f Yigmma !lih>hu. Its. rt.H-n. 

Sandliyavandana or tin. Daily Pra\vr> .>r Brahmim- 
Ks. 0-ti-u. 

Brarna. Iswara. and Maya >n a Wdunth Kecn-w 
Its. 0-4-0. • 

Hindu System of Worship. 1U 0- i*>. 

The Song of tlie Celestial Swan. K>. «>. * -»». 

The BhagavadGeeta. by PraumDas Min-;.. Paper. K«. .r.s.p 
noth. Its. l-o- 1 '. 

Vedantic l ^(llPvjUhu, (•! i*:;nna, U>. 

Bhagavat Geeta. i,y <\ Wilkin*. 1U. j.n.Q. 

The Upanialiads— tnu,d:.i- .1 into KnglKh. by M.-ud and 
t hutoi.udyu, -1 Vo is. 1-0.0. 

Anandalahari 1U- o-h-u. 
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“SELF-HELP” 

Wi( U ! IIun! nil ions of (*«>n»lut:L siiul l Vrsuvcnuico 

!{» \h:. S. SM1LKS, 

A**ihar “*/#c t* -' '•! lit * 1 htnjiticcrs." 

l*i l t h i'r New edition. 

Price Rs 2-10-0. Postage Free- 

Educational Review "Then* is no need, wo hope, to Ini m ■ 
iluee Dr. SmiU-s' isruders. In tlugWml for 

the hist tliirty ’vent'- the Ka- eiretilurod nmung all cltlssf^ 

'j’liTit it hr\s. lir.wfwi. .• ••u.'h:h}»..!h v.ilue it* proved by the fiii t 
thut it 18 to U* t'lmml i » 't >>• » m : h. fonnn in Aniel’icaand h;*^ 

l.een imushiied in hi-niuns rhv:i O.uiisli, mui Dutch. Thr 
rcii.sou for !h?s i-s pr- :«• : s’# • , - • • i o. \\w ‘ variety of anecdotal 

; .Uus*U:tUo!:8 ? i t\ uni -h . •. | .• .• ri H u limit nutnVO in 

niiicli the .;ll o » r Li - . :h:. n.d :;D L ;i t t ho most dognidtrd 

miisv Lake cid.mv.'* .-a \ « : i.->w . 'liters Imve ^Lrugglml amt 

aclocvcil >uiv< -ss. i ' • Uih .dt i<> over-e.st iinnta tlio iuHu- 

\-iieo which this sin^ • •• diu: . ha- cwri. d over the lives of thou- 



sands. \\i* think il 



e h 
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>' r!Tor<1 Nanhcota who r<-- 



ntarked that |iati hv n-a.t !‘-t> .. tnlr l,u* \V;is still .* young nmn 

he was certain that r l; . • »:< .,.m- ,.i I » i - !i(V v.i»uhl have hovn consider- 
ably modified hy itspci u^a 5 |-'i*r . ;r part we know of no more in- 
spiring book on the siibh% i «.f > "If- Help. 1 l ii u Look which w<* 
would like to sec, wi<hdy ivv.t! in • e«»uhiry where the pritieiple 
Self-Help in not aiifilual ;e it in* • SuM bv 
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Don’t Miss This ! ! 

A Sanskrit English Dictionary, being u practical hand- 
book will i Trnnr-liUM.itmn ami Kt \ u.ulogiail book wil.i 
Ktymologicul Ahaly.-i> thimigln.m- by A. A. Maotlouell, 
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1 The Great Chamundi's Specific for Cholera 
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I o/.. plii.il : I-0-ir. 

2- Eiagworm Specific A radical herbal internal 

curt- fur the vexation-, complaint. I oz. phial-. Rs. 2. 

3- Bingworm Ointment -Tho best oxtei-nal remedy. 
One application will rimviiuv the most sceptical. Io/.. 
cup; Re. 1-4-0 

4- M. C- N's Antimalanal Pills . — A most wonderful 

discovery for the permanent cure of Malaria aud ifx 
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“Mbat is IDebanta F 



A Christian Missionary remarks, “ What is Ved&nia r 
One man gives one answer and another a different one. 
It Seems to me to be a name to conjure with and no 
niore. Vedanta is usually regarde J as pure pantheism ; 
lull Ihe modern use of the term is different. What do 
the promoters of * Awakened India' mean by it ?" 

From the above remarks, it is seen what an amount 
of confusion exists in regard to the proper defini- 
tion and scope of the philosophy which goes by the 
name of VedAnta. This confusion is not confined to 
our Christian brethren alone, but it also extends to some 
of the highly ^ intelligent and learned Sanskrit scholars. 
Eastern and Western alike. 

These scholars are learned in the sense that they have 
devoted their whole life-time in trying to have only an in- 
tellectual grasp of the subject, but never bad any practical 
experience or realization in life of the great truths taught 

in it. Truly, it may be said, “Thou hast hid these 
things from the wise and the prude/it and hast revealed 
them unto babes.” While these scholars thus differ from 
one another in the understanding of the subject, it is 
pleasant to see that there is no material difference among 
the teachings of the great teachers of humanity, who 
having realised those truths in practical life each in his 
own- way, have given expression to the same truths 
but in a manner suited to the condition of the people 
among whom they lived. Mere learning is one thing 
and practical realization is another. Those only who 

have striven to learn these truths from practical tea- 

■ 

chers — who are still to be found in fair numbers in 
this pre-eminently religious country— have not failed to 
see clearly for themselves the sublimity of the Vedantic 
teachings. 

Roughly speaking, the students of the VedAnta maybe 
said to be of three kinds. First, those who undertake 
the study of the Ved&nta with a view to realize 



for themselves the " grand truth,” the “ unity” underly- 
ing the incessantly changing and unreal phenomena of 
this world, and thus get liberation or salvation. They 
seek for themselves a practical guide or guru, and 
devote their whole life to attaining that realisation by 
constantly listening to the teachings of the ^iif«(i«ttriwj, 
by pondering over the truths heard {mattana) and finally 
by striving to realise those truths by means of constant 
meditation according to the methods taught by the guru 
(Nidhidhydsana). Such sincere persons are called “ Mu- 
mukshus ’' , and they will sooner or later get at the truth ; 
and it is for them alone that VedAntic works really exist. 
Among such Mumukthus there never has been any 
material difference in opinion as regards the teachings 
of the VedAnta ; whereas, among those who have tried 
to learn it from hooks, there ever has been a disagree- 
ment even on some fundamental point or another con- 
nected with the subject. Tt is the same with respect 
to Christianity or any other religion. For instance, 
where'men have tried to learn religion from books and 
scholars as in Protestant countries, the only result has 
been the creation of innumerable sects ; bn the other 
hand, where religion is acquired from practical teachers 
and saints as in Roman Catholic countries, there has 
been unity. That is why among the Roman Catholics 
the lay people are not allowed to read their scriptures, 
and that is why in Veddntic works very great stress has 
been laid on Sravanam or hearing a guru’s teachings 
rather than on the reading of those works. 

The second class of students are those who under- 
take the study for making a livelihood, or for earning 
“ name and fame”, or as an intellectual recreation. It is to 
this class that the generality of Ved&ntic scholars belong. 
They have tried to get only an intellectual grasp of the 
subject, and their knowledge though vast is more or less 
misty. They generally lose themselves In vsin disputa- 
tions or learned discourses, and very rarely get at the 
truth. We may well say with the great Tamil poet, 
philosopher and saint, TfiymAnavar, “ Blessed are the 




ignorant. For, what shall we say of pur plight, who are 
learned and yet know not the truth ? learning is so 
mighty that if any one were 10 lay great stress on the 
importance of guana or knowledge (for salvation), we 
cart establish, on the contrary, that karma (rituals) alone 
is all-importani, and vice versa. Again, if a great San- 
skr scholar comes (for discussion), we silence bim 
with any amount of quotations from Tamil literature, 
and similarly if one clever in Tamil literature were to 
come, we shut him up by citing a few stanzas in 
Sanstcrit. But, can this learning, oh Lord ! which en- 
ables us to confound and silence all, can this learning 
lead us to salvation ?'* 

Lastly, come those that study the Vedanta with the 
mere idea of criticising its teachings. They only look 
at the apparent superficial discrepancies that are met 
with at the outset, and condemn the whole system. 
From them the truths of the Vedanta will ever remain 
bidden ; for, they only see in it what they wish to see, 
and hence make no progress in understanding the deeper 
truths. It is only such persons that criticise the 
Vedaota so freely; and, generally speaking, the greater 
the ignorance of the subject, the louder and more inci* 
sive t£ the criticism. To this class of students belong 
some of our Christian brethren, a specimen of whose 
criticisms on that gem of books, The Bbagavadglta, 
—one of the authoritative works on the Veddnta— can be 
had at any Christian Tract Dep 6 t. That is why the 
Vedftnta is a stumbling block to many of ur Christian 
Missionaries and our Social Reform friends. Therefore, 
the only way they can understand the Vedlnta is to 
approach it with a sympathetic attitude, find out the 
best practical examples of its votaries— who are for- 
tunately not very rare— and learn from them the 
truth, getting the doubts that may arise cleared by 
free discussion. The necessity for such a teacher and 
guide will be obvious when one considers, how, in 
spite of the simplicity and lucidity of the language of 
these Vedantic works, there is such a misconception 
•of the ideas expressed. Take, for instance, the idea of 
Renunciation of this world as the surest way to salvation. 
A literal understanding of the principle • has evoked 
many a criticism, and led many to doubt the soundness 
of the principle. Many are the homes that have been 
rendered desolate by this blunder about renunciation. 
But from the very early times the great teachers of 
humanity have warned mankind against this physical re- 
nunciation (Vide Pit/alls in the Vedanta in the second 
issue of this journal). Aa Swami VivekAnanda says, 
44 The Vedanta teaches that the world should be 
renounced but not on that account abandoned. To 
live in the world and not be of it is tbe true test of 
renunciation," With the above remarks as to the 
course one has to pursue in trying to understand the 
truths of any religion, we may pess on to the con- 
sideration of tbe question. •* W bat is Vedinta ?** 



Tbe Vedilntu is the philosophy, contained io the Upa- 
nishads, The Brahma Sutras and tbejBhjjgjiVadgiut. 
These three are called the PrasthUnatraynsSs or tbe three 
legs on which that philosophy rests. It is known as (he 
Vedanta, because it claims to be the end of the Vedas. 

Tbe Vedas used in the broadest sense mean know- 
ledge ; and knowledge is infinite and eternal, anti no limit 
can be set to it in this eternally mysterious and infinite 
world. So are the Vedas infinite and eternal. They com- 
prise all that has hitherto been known, as well as all thi»t 
may hereafter become known. In a restricted Sense, the 
term is used io denote spiritual know ledge, as in spiritual 
knowledge all other knowledge is fulfilled; and hence 
also it is applied tv the Hindu Scriptures, which contain 
the essence of all knowledge. All the inspired outpour- 
ings ol sages ancient and modern, all the Bibles, 
Zendavastas, Dhaminapadas and Koran yet given to 
humanity, as well as all the acts and sciences are-in- 
chided in the term Vedas ; and the Christs, Bud- 
dhas and Sankaras of the future can speak nothing but 
the Vedas. As has been observed by Swfirni Vivekananda, 
"The Vedas are without beginning and without end. It 
may sound ludicrous how a book can be without begin- 
ning or end But by the Vedas no books are meant. 
They mean the accumulated treasury of spiritual laws 
discovered by different persons in different times. Just 
as the law df gravitation existed before its discovery 
and would exist if all humanity forgot it, so ft is with 
the laws that govern the spiritual world ; the moral, 
ethical and spiritual relation between soul and soul, and 
between individual spirits and the Father of all spirits, 
were there before their discovery, and will remain even 
if we forgot them." In other words, it is the accu- 
mulated experience of ages handed down to posterity 
in all climes and in all ages. That these experiences 
differ according to surrounding circumstances too varied 
and too numerous to mention, ought tn be conceded by 
every thinking person ; and the Vedas include all these 
varied experiences or knowledge. And Vedinta means 
the end of knowledge. 

Here perhaps it may be ask,ed, “If tha Vedas 
denote the unlimited fund of knowledge, as it is 
said to be, is it not rather surprising that a certain 
philosophy, should claim to be the end of this seemingly 
endless Vedas ?” The contradiction however is only 
apparent. All knowledge is of two kinds : the one con- 
cerns itself with the outward properties or attributes ot 
things as perceived hy the senses and the intellect, /.<■ 
tbe knowledge of the Phenomenon ; and the other deals 
with tbe inner nature, tbe underlying reality or the es- 
sence of things — the Noumenon. The former will ever 
remain imperfect, as, in proportion to tbe advances made 
in various Sciences which have been dealing >y|th the 
knowledge of this phenomenal aspect of this world, the 
unknown has not only been receding furthered further 
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but has also been glowing bigger and bigger. We 
analyse water, and find it is made up of oxygen and 
hydrogen; but what is oxygen and what is hydrogen 
who can say P Where there was one thing unknown be- 
fore, there are two things now ; and the mystery of 
nature has got thickened instead of being solved 

“ Veit after veil wilt lift — but Ihi-rv must txr 
Veil upon veil behind ” 

The man of science is ns wise to-dav as he was 

«■ 

centuries ago as regards the great problems of life and 
existence. Science examines the world with a frantic 
eagerness but does not get at the bottom; it furiously 
knocks itself against a barrier beyond which it cannot 

If, however, instead of looking at the phenomenal 
aspect of. things, we proceed to examine their inner 
nature — the noumenon, we find that all the differences 
in the world are differences of “ time, space and causa, 
lity,” or of '* names and forms " (nama and riipd) ; and 
that these 11 names and forms ” or “ time, space and 
causality " are, deeply’ considered, but forms of the 
mind, <?., appearances are pictures projected by the 
mind { and that where the mind is subdued and at rest, 
the inner unity, the ultimate substratum of this pheno- 
minal universe reveals itself This common unity, this 
underlying essence is God, timeless, spaceless, and 
causeless ; and the world from this standpoint is noth- 
ing but God manifesting Himself in different names and 
forms. There is not zn atom outside Him “ In Him the 
world lives, moves, and has its being.” “ He is the wise 
man who sees everything in God and God in every- 
thing” 

Thi? is objected to on the ground that it is Pan- 
theism. We say it is not. For, Pantheism is defined 
as '* the doctrine that the universe taken or conceived 
of as a whole is God, or the doctrine that there is no 
God but the combined forces and laws which are 
manifested in the existing universe/' It is plain that 
the VedAnta never denies the existence of God ; for. it 
emphatically asserts that that there is but One Existence, 
which is God. Nor does it say that the combined forces 
and laws which are manifested in the existing universe 
go to make up the conception God. Then what does 
the VedAnta mean, when it says that we should see God 
in everything P It means that if we calmly analyse this 
phenomenal world, we see that nil the differences io the 
world are resolvable into differences of name and form 
only, or, as it has been termed in Europe, differences of 
* time, space and causality.” Tf fr<Jm any object we 
take away the name and form, what remains is the inner 
essence or reality. “It is the Atman beyond all,” as 
SwAmi VivekAnanda eloquently puts it. “ the infinite, 
beyond the known, beyond the knowahlc ; in and through 
That we see this universe. It is the only reality It is 



this table; It is the audience before me; It is the wall; 

It is everything, minus the name and form . Take the 
form of the table, take away the name ; what remains 
is that It. • • • It. is the name, and form that 
make the difference. It is the name, the form, the 
body, which are material, and they make all this differ- 
ence. If you take off these two differencesnof name 
and form, the whole universe is one. There are no two, 

A 

no three, but one everywhere. Out of this one Infinite 
Existence all these are manifested through name and 
form." The same idea is expressed even more lucidly 
when he says, “ Ther* is but One unit Existence, and 
that One is appearing as manifold. This Self, or Soul, 
or Substance, is all that exists in the universe. That 
Self, or Substance, or Soul, is, in the language of non- 
dualism, the Brahman, appearing to be manifold hy the 
interposition of name and form. Look at the waves in 
the sea. Not one wave is different from the sea, but 
what makes the wave apparently differ? Name and 
form ; the form of the wave, and the name which we 
give to it, * wave/ That is what makes it differ from 
the sea. When name and form go, it is the same sea. 
Who can make any difference between the wave and the 
sea? So this whole universe is that One unit Existence ; 
name and form have created all these various differences.” 
So long as one’s attention is fixed on the outer attributes 
of matter, upon the changes brought about by name 
and form; one cannot see the inner essence But the 
moment one’s attention is turned from this heteroge- 
neous world of names and forms to the ‘inner essence, 
one sees and ought to see God in everything ; for God 
is that inner essence of all existing things. We must 
remember that the Vedanta does not i*yj Hbr instance, 
that the tree we see before us is God. So long, of 
course, as we look upon the tree as tree, it is nqthtng 
more than a tree; but when we dive deep, leaving the 
name and form behind, and try to realize the inner 
essence of the tree, we see nothing but God. And that 
is what the Vedanta, means when it asks us to see God 
in everything. The difference between the VedAnta 
and Pantheism may be thus summed up: According to 
Pantheism, God is the sum or totality of phenomena ; 
while, according to the Vedanta, God is the underlying 
essence of phenomena — which are but the result of 
name and form superimposed upon the essence. 

Therefore, of the two kinds of knowledge,— of the phe- 
nomena and the noumenon — that which finds the world, 
the whole existence in its essence to be God is wisdom — 
the true knowledge, which is itself the end of all other 
knowledge ; for, ** when we know Him all the world is 
known.” Though the knowledge of the outer pheno- 
menal world is ever on the increase, and though this 
knowledge may be a great help in attaining to the true 
knowledge, yet all men have, at some time or other, 
to find out that such kuo w ledge can never become per- 
fect, and, that to reach the truth that can satisfy the heart, 
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they have to pass beyond appearances, beyond names 
and forms. In other words, knowledge can have rest 
only in wisdom {Guana) ; and a person is said to have 
attained the end of knowledge, when he has attained the 
realisation of his own Sell, or found the end of all know- 
ledge in wisdom. 

Few men, however, perceive this ; and fewer still have 
the requisite courage to overcome the mind which pre- 
sents this terrible dream-vision of an infinitely differenti- 
ated world. They arc therefore content to carry on 
their traffic in the phenomenal world. Unable to seek 
wisdom, they pursue knowledge. Though the majority 
no doubt are ever seeking ' knowledge, yet there are a 
few who have found its end in wisdom. 

Thus we see that the Vedanta is really the end ot 
knowledge— wisdom, as it professes to be; lor its greatest 
triumph is that it dives beneath the vision of names 
and forms, and reveals the inner essence of the universe 
as God, thereby unfolding at one stretch the full 
meaning of the universe. It is therefore supreme 
knowledge or wisdom, and richly deserves the name. 

Having thus briefly given the definition and scope 
of the Vedanta in its Adwaiu Aspect, we are content 
to draw the attention of our readers to the lecture on 
“ Atman" by Swdmi Vivekfinanda reprinted elsewhere 
in this issue, for the explanations of some of the salient 
points of the three steps (Dwaila, Visishtad waits and 
Adwaita) which Indian religious thought has taken 
in regard to God, soul and sin. 



a nanbaoirHParamabamea. 

In the Himalayas— at Hrishikea — where the Ohaudru- 
bbaga flows into the Ganges— there is a shrine dedicated to 
Chandrawouliswara. This shrine, which is a work of art 
in that expanse of nature’s beauty and sublimity, has a 
terrace on which sat a young man of about twenty* three 
years of age surrounded by a large circle of SanytUw many 
of whom were much older than he was. They were all ex- 
tremely attentive. He was discoursing on the merits of the 
A'arma Yoga portion of the BJwyavadgitd. In tbo assembly 
tbare was an elderly lady who was intently gazing ou the 
face of the youthful sage, and a few paces from the lady sit 
ait elderly gentleman who was gating on the yoong Sanyo- 
nu with equal attention. It was about eight iti the morning. 
The sun was struggling up the heavens, which were enve- 
loped iu one of those thick mists which from time to time 
take possession of those inouut&iuous regions and add to 
their naturally weird appearance. The Ganges flowed with 
a copious tide aud with that rapidity which more ihan in 
any other place characterizes the river otHri»hikes. "Who 
is this youthful sage asked a pilgrim of a S&dbu or 
auebonte close by. The Sidbu replied— “Do you nut 
know Paramahamstt A'naudagiri, whom all the world 
knows P" The pilgrim apologized for hisignorauceand the 
S&dhu proceeded on follows:— 44 In a city of great political 
importrnee in North-western India there ie a 'family of 
great affluence aud power. This family was represeutsd 
by a lady and gentleman of exceptionally gootl diame- 



ter. They had no nemo till they had passed their fortieth 
year. Then an only holt wosboru. He wan educated in 
Sunakiit- Grout, euro wits bestowed on his education. All 
that parental attention wiul tenderness could do, coupled 
wit h wealth and influence, was done. Tho young man dove 
IojkuI into a groat scholar, in Snhitya (literature), Tarka 
(bogie), .l/tmn >i,sa (one of ihe</ur.vumi* or systems of philo- 
sophy), iVilih/tt (tlm system of philosophy that tenches the 
ultimate aim of the Vedas) ami tho various A'a/astarts) and 
Vidyu* (sciences) he became un adept. At the same linn- 
the young muu acquired the habit of thinking os much ;>•* 
practicable about things aud saying what he wished ».■ 
say «»• as few words us possible. He was extremely court.- 
dus to puople, ami his simpnlhy with those who wore in 
distress was iimUhhmUhI. Many were the instances in 
which he guve away the very clothing he wore to relito •• 
the poor nud helpless. The utiiiuals of the locality 
which he lived, hnd their own share of his bouuty. l/i._ 
cats, birds of various kinds — all hod their dainties given 
to them from time to time by Swayamldift — for that was 
the pet name by which he was known among hie friends 
aud relations. Fiuditig that Swayambhu was » deeply 
meditative chaiacter and that, though a man of very few 
woids, yet, hr spoke always to the point and a« lucidly n< 
one could do, the learned flocked round him. The poor 
among the learned — for the |K>or among the learned aud 
the issueless among the wealthy are proverbially numerous 
— found in him a liberal patron. Swayumbhd had attain- 
ed his twentieth year. His puronts grew anxious about 
his marriage. For three years theroAf ter they went nUnit 
seeking for a bride. One was found, who suited Sway a in- 
bhd in every respect Finally the parents of Swaynmbhu 
visited the (Mironls of the wouid-bc hiidcto fix the day ba- 
the wedding and make all I he preliminary arrangements 
in the matter. There were great rejoicings about the 
coming marriage nt the bride’s quarters, for the bride's 
parents were equally wealthy and powerful as the bride- 
groom's. After settling the day of the wedding, the pa- 
rents of Swayumbhd returned to their city. When they 
approached their man -don they found Swayatnbbff seated 
on the outer verandah of the house, with a tonsured head 
and u piece of Kaslmyit or ochre, coloured garments round 
his loins. The sorrow of his parents cun be cosily ima- 
gined. Their son hud become u 6‘ouytUia or anchor it t- 
renouncing completely the ph-uaures of the world, ami 
bidding a final adieu to its concerns was evidently pre- 
paring to depart from the parental mansion, *Ahis, 
what have you done, child ! ’ said the parents in accents of 
bitter grief. 4 1 have done what I may have to do latei 
on in life some day — I have simply taken time by tbs fore 
lock. J shall go to the Himalayas and spend the remain- 
ing days of my life in tho service of my god.' So eayiiur 
SwyambhO got up, aud walked out of the abode. * W'hm 
son, yet a minute,’ said the parents, • till we follow v< i. 
to your abode in' the Himalayas, wherever that may be- 
life withont- you will In*, no life ut all to us.’ Swayauibhii’- 
parents did os they said. They made distant arnui^i - 
ments about their worldly affairs ; aud leaving them fa the 
care of trustworthy agents, accorapauied their sou lo this 
place where the Chatidrahh&ga meets the Ganges. Yonder 
you see a circle of hula— they have been got up nt the 
expense of SwayauiblnVs parents for the uee of the 
anchorites that visit the sacred spot from time to time 
fewayambhfl’s merits as a devotee and philosopher have 
acquired for him the imme of .■fnandagiri-Paramahaut<,t 
\ ery old men have fallen at his feet, with .teats iu 
their qyes, on hearing the words of wisdom that fall 
from his lips. Maharajahs have visitsd him from time to 
time m (he period that helms been here, and stood liefer.- 
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him with folded bands listening to I) is discourses oh the 
OUtS and other works relating to the l/ttn ru <»./>*? umsa. 
The wealthy and the |*h>i uve received here with equal 
attention, and many are the instances in which tJje wealthy 
have offered to share iheir wealth with the poor alter 
they had been in the company ot the PiiMMimlmmsa for a 
few days. Jinny are the i lists wen in which wealthy men 
have become anchorites after visiting tin* Pa ram ah am sa. 
This Paramah iinsa .ViiHmlagiri’i.s like a messenger from 
heaven among ns. His greatness i* inscrutable !”. so con- 
cluded the Mige. K very word of ids seemed to In? true-. 
The mountains around, in silent vt ncrtilion. Kct-mcd lo sav. 
" Great is Pat'anmhuntsa .Vuntnhtgiri oflhishikes !” 

P. V. Ramaswami Haji;, 

an 9(b to IRiflht ZCbomjbt. 

“ Always and always Inciter, from the throne 

Lawless nnd witless, lend his fret aright 
" Life's |K?ri I k and perplexities iininim. 

'I'o the white centre of ilic, wrctl light."’ 

Phom.i s. / ' rti yer to !/*>• .tf 

It is a vory natural and dcep-si-nted feel Ni*^ lo tlpsin.', Iiy 
external act or repeated wonts, to impress upon the mind 
the relative importance- of n future lif.- nod high 
wisdom of trying to realise its secrets. 

All the rituals of ul) the religions -»f the world an- hut 
an exemplification of t Lis. 

The student of practical Vodiinlisiu ma\ think that lie 
has passed beyond these things, and that !»•• U now in 
possession of a motive power that can never alter; never- 
tholeos, ftucb aids to right thinking cannol always be put 
usido iu the curlier stages. For, indeed, who does not feel 
the impossibility' of always keeping' the heart at its highest 
pitch of enthusiastic devotion, and the will at its maximum 
of determined energy 'r There tuusl be moments of weari- 
liess when the heart grows despondent auil the spirit 
droops, and when any ceremonial would he readily accept- 
od'and performed ns a help to restore the dying energy. 

With the knowledge that there exist in nature more 
subtle foriro* than the ordinary man* is cognisant of, the 
student may even he t cm pled to fancy that there are 
inenntations of power which might save him the trouble 
in restoring the proper equilibrium, but he must learn 
that nothing can take the plan* of the strenuous energy of 
>ilio will, and that in himself al-uti? lies t he' power to 
lift himself again to I he lev.-’ from which he has 
fallen. \o ! the ceremonials and iiieaidatioiis of those 
who aspire to practise U:\ju-Yogji must ail he performed 
within. 

But various Uiuts may he given to the student which may 
hulp him to attain the proper equilibrium. and to keep 
it throughout the day./ ’Such a help he will find to be iu 
lixing the mind on the main quest ions of existence the lirst 
tuing in the rooming. Before he gets up let him thorough. 
!.V* wuku himself and ask himself ’three questions. What 
ant 1 '• Why do I work '( llow do 1 work ? KucIi one 
Will lind his own words to answer t hese questions, hut the 
genera-l meaning of them all will he somewhat as follows. 

What am 1 Y lam n fragment of the nll-pervnding 
Dotty, entomb. -d in tbe llesh, mul working «.u t through 
slqw and paiului progress its evolution towards liberation 
ami re-union. 

VVhy do L work? 1 work lo ruucb the home from which 
t started—the pure state of unconditioned being--- tho richer 
ior having fullilled jny mission in the vale of tears. 



How do I work ? 1 work by striving to allow neither 

good not evil fortune to distnrb the perfect serenity of my 
soul ; by detachment from nil earthly desires ; by keeping 
the ultimate goal steadfastly in view; by doing good to 
nil sentient creature?, and so extending the sympathy and 
pity for all that endures life: nnd by using every earthly 
act that has to be performed, as an act of sacrifico and 
devotion to the Deity within. 

Those unacquainted with the Kastern wisdofn may bo 
apt to remark that such thoughts altogether transcend 
ordinary morality, aud *uch indeed is the case. What the 
various exoteric i die ions of the world blindly grope after, 
Veduntism if properly understood leads to with scientific 
accuracy, and what is eomumnly known by tbe name of 
*Saiutship’ is bot a step iu the progress. 

The student should also remember that individual, like 
uation&l development, must, as Matthew Arnold puts it, 
procoed simultaneously along' many parallel lines ; to got 
otherwise is to produce a nml-proportiqual nature, be it in 
uatiou or in man. In other words, to quoto one of our 
teachers, “ the wny is not found by devotion ahn.e. by 
religious contemplation alone, by urdent progress, by self - 
sncrificiug labour, by studious observation of life, none aloue 
cau take tbe disciple moiv than one step onwards, all 
steps are necessary to make up tho ladder.*’ Of what nao 
are devotional rhapsodies or tmnseeudcnl.nl aspirations, 
unless to lierre you for the work of life ? The mere 
delight in emotion is like enjoying a view fromau eminence 
over some beautiful country, with, far away on the horixou, 
the misty heights of the Celestial Mountains, for which 
you are boond, but, unless hsed as a stimulus to face the 
heat, ami toil of the journey across the plain, you will 
never reach the moiiuUirif, and tho mere emotion becomes 
little better than an intellectual imreotio. 

But true io it that “ lihakti,” though tbe lest of the 
three gates of perfection, is nWo tbe first, for without devo- 
tion whence can come I he motive lo seek for the unseen ? 
And how can there be any true progress without the 
necessary prelude of an intense realisation of tbe til ti mate 
goal ? The devotional feeling however must be need as a 
stimulus, not enjoyed as a sedative. 

Similarly “ Gniua" and li Karma. 1 ' knowledge and work, < 
without the fire of Bbakti “ are unable singly to conduct 
to the Supreme The student on the path of ‘‘Karma” may 
attain felicity among the Devas, but- he canuot hope tq 
reach the stupendous heights of tho all -perfected humanity, 
unless be develops on his upward way seme germs of 
devotion, which, however, it i< almost impossible that he 
should fail to do. ladeed. a truer way of stating the 
question will probably he that, though I lie predominating 
element in every soul will attract, each to a separato path- 
way — one to the path of knowledge — one to the path of work 
ordnty - and one to the path of love or devotion, yet no 
soul of a true disciple is entii'cly without the other two 
elements, while the union of all three in perfect equili- 
brium must ever he the object before the *diariple*& 
mind.- --(Adapted “ Fmm Of Problems of TAa Hidden 
Li J«" — Ity Pilgrim.) 

He. to whom all thing? m e one. nnd who redneeth all to 
one, and sectli all things in one. may he steadfast in h»s 
heart qnd abide in pence with God. — Thoy.uii X fCempis. 

What is disploasiug lu this- do not to thy* fellow-man. 
This is ilteV-hoie law, tho rest i? but commontary . — The 2'a l- 
uiud. 

Forward, till you see the highest Human nature is divine. 
— Tennyson. 
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Wbat i5 Heal asceticism.* 



Tut river Juimm hits become classical by its associations. 
Much larger rivers like the Amu/.im, I ho Missouri uud tin* 
Missis.sipi dwindle into littleness by it* side ; uud tradition 
which is tlio crystallised pootry of national life Ims con- 
nected it with the name of Krishuu, and theieby lent toil 
an extraordinary amount of sac red ness and glory. 

One tine evening, so the story goes, lliidhu and 
Krishna were sweetly playing together on ils silver sands, 
wheu the cool breeze of the hour brought- with it a rich 
stream <>f Vodic music. Hudlm, surprised aM ho sound, 
msked her lover whence it cume, and Kri.-I na replied, 
‘ My dear, it seems to couto from an Asrama in the 
neighbouring woods where a Sanydtrin lives uud does 
penance.’ Hudha said, * Really, these Sanya sis renounc- 
ing their homes, wives and children and living in the 
forest seem to be the holiest of men: thev deserve the 
grace o? heaven best uud are sure to obtain it foremost, 
while a householder living in the midst of his family gets 
engrossed with its cares, and however pious he nmv be. 
can never at tain .Moksha.* Krishna coldly replied. 1 may- 
be,’ and began carelessly to play ou bis favorite llute. 
Radha was, however, too deeply impressed with the 
forest lifo und its poetic associations to lot go t he topic, 
and continued her praises of ascot io life. * There is 
something sacred,’ said sho, ‘ in the orange robe and the 
humble roof of the Sanyarin , aud a raau living in the 
company of tall trees and large rivers most certainly be 
grand himself, aud God is better contemplated in the soli- 
tude of the forest than in the midst of family strife. I can 
conceive, my lord, of no holier mon than these lluhit of 
the forest,’ aud sho added, * shall we go, ray lord, to visit 
the holy sage who at this hour so full of calmness and 
repose recites the Vedtc Rik ? For, the very sight of these 
holy men is purifying, as the Sdstras say.’ Krishna 
replied, *Radba my dear, your wish is always my wish, 
aud we shall go to tho yonder Kishi ; but to combine plea- 
sure with devotion, we shall go to him with a funuy talc. 
I shall disguise myself as an old hunter, but you will be 
the rich and keautifnl princess you already are, and we 
shall seek in liis abode m night’s shelter against the boast* 
of prey. 1 shall tell him a strange story about ourselves 
at which yon ought to take care that- you do not smile ’ 

So saying, he assumed to the intiuite amusement of the 
lofcua-eyed Rodim the guise of au old hunter with wrinkled 
cheeks, grey hairs, hunch-buck and weary feet, uud began 
to walk forth sup|>orted ou the anus of the young prin- 
cess. 

The AJrama was situated in a retired corner of the 
forest close to the brink of a beautiful rivulet that branched 
off from the Jumna. It was a low but urtistical ly shaped 
hut; and everything about it was neat aud tidy, aud be- 
spoke of care and taste on the part of-its owner. The 
furniture consisted of several mud vessels, household 
utensils, woodcutter's implements, neatly shaped wooden 
seats, and softly tnuued tiger and deer skins ail of them 
arranged with considerable housekeeping *kill. Outside 
were a number of tall trees overhanging the hut and lend- 
ing to it a picturesque temple- like appearance. There 
were orange robes bunging on the branches of the trees 
aud enriob ing them with a saiutly aspect. It was & little 
after sunset when the Yadhuva pair reached the Ayrarna , 
and the. m oon had just begun to spread her silver beams.' 

• The first portion of this was originally contributed to 27it* 
Thinker.— Ki.. 



The immurcit of the .UVutna was a middlo-ged man 
with a heard more than decent for his years. Hi* wn> 
very fair-looking ami neatly dressed in attractive orange 
robes winch shone with a peculiar brightness in tlieinfaiit 
moonlight. lie sat on it hrotul htone seat outside the It u I 
facing the east ; amt iu> sooner did Kmlhu aud Krishna 
behold him. Limit they respectfully fell at his feet. The 
monk blessed them, tuul inquired who they were and whore 
they cume. Krishna said, ‘O most holy ono, this fair, 
princess before you is the daughter of the king of SuvrnjA 
who cumo with her and u large rolinno on a huntiug 
expedition to these woods, where this morning a band of 
wild elephants sent tried tlieir company and set them 
Hying in various direct ions. The princess got parted from 
her father, and when she was running across the wools 
without knowing where her way was, she perceived a 
huge tiger pursuing her as if allured by the charms of her 
person. .She would have talleu u prey m the wild animal 
anil her beautiful body torn to pieces by iti. bloody fang.-, 
had it not happened that at that critical moment I was 
theiv. and with acme- remnant yet left of the skill in 
archery for which 1 was quite turnon-* iu earlier days 
aimed- a happy dart at the animal’s neck and killed it. 
Then I heard her laic, and taking pity on her forlorn 
state undertook, in spile of my age, to conduct her to her 
father. Wc wandered all the day without Hading. any 
Imcu of tlm hunting group, und, being weary with toil 
and grief uud afraid of the dangers of the forest, request 
shelter of you for the night in your holy abode. Your 
holiness is sufficient guarantee for our safely in every way, 
and it is only God that has afforded us such a secure rest- 
ing place at this hour.' The monk expressed sympathy 
for the princess in her distress aud generously offered 
them the desired shelter. Ho showed a great hospitality 
towards his guests and supplied them with such refresh- 
ments ns he Imd iu stock, lie praised the old hnnter for 
his courage, chivalry and kindness, was very attentive to 
h*s comforts, and kindly gave him a diink which In 
said would bs greatly refreshing. The crafty hunter 
thankfully accepted the drink and iu half an hout 
pretended to have fallen asleep and loudly snored. The 
princess also took her bed in a corner of the hut 
Scarcely Imd an hour elapsed in this way, when the 
monk approached the piiUcess and gently awoke her. Slu* 
woke aud finding the 'jttnydsin on his knees by her sic 
wiatbfully asked him what be whs about. 1 Pardou me, 

0 fair one,’ said lie. * for my impudeuce. Never, never in 
ray life have these eyes beheld beauty like yours— so 
captivating, so divine No mortal can resist the power 
of thy boundless charms ; and how, 0 my beloved, how cud 

1 bo calm while sncli a priceless treasure lies so urar mo Y 

‘ Is this your penance, your holiness, your renunciation,!!) 
pitiable man,’ exclaimed the princess iu surprise and wrath, 
* y°n vile miscreant, yourYedic learning, your holy attire, 
your sage-like as]iect,itf it all a disguise,a sham, a pretepcer 
Do you know’ - — • Excuse me, Madam,’ interrupted the 
mouk, 4 penance is painful, and at the best ouly endured, 
not enjoyed; and us for holiness and rtMiunciation, they 
exist only iu uamc. und nowhere in reality. I took to 
this painful lonely forest life only oat of disgilRt, been tips 
my wife, who was beautiful, though not one-thousandth 
as much as you arc. deserted me. God has b*-eu ex- 
tremely kind to me in having throwu you, 0 peerless one, 
in my wav in such happy circumstances. The moou is 
uneudui ably beautiful and waits ouly to be shnmed by your 
face, and the old fool lies there snoring. The drink I nave 
given him is a stroug iutoxicant and will not enffer him 
to rise for three more days. Now is the hour, no w,0 sweet 
angel, not royal but divine, now is the * 1 Vile wretch.' 
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exclaimed' Rad ha ; and she could say no more, her utter- 
ance was choked with anger. Hut hardly had the above 
words be«*n pronounced, when the apparently sleeping in- 
toxicated old hunter suddenly started up in the shape of a 
fiercely hissing-, infuriated and terrible serpent, and raised 
a dreadful Imod towards the miscreant monk, who fright- 
ened beyond measure took to his heels. The huntcr-scrpent- 
Krishna pursued him for a while, till flying with desperate 
swiftness he disappeared in the. woods. 

RAdha and Krishna were soon together again, when 
Had ha said, 4 How foolish I was ! I was deceived bv out- 

vard appearances. Renunciation does not consist in 

hit before she had finished, Krishna cried out. * Hold 
tic, Rudha O dear, hold me. I mu being dragged 
/way, I do not know hy what, hold me. hold.' RAdha 
.nrpri^-ed beyond measure, caught his arm and held 
1 , in hers, but strange to say J *-l t herself also dragged 
dong with Krishna. .She tried her best to keep 
lerself firm, but to 110 purpose. Something, a mysterious 
tameless something, was dragging them on. they did not 

•lid w where, at least RAdha did not.. She felt the elect ric 

♦ 

jXJwcr of the current that w;« s sweeping them onwards, 
nit con hi not know whence it came and \ where it took 
‘item. She implored Krishna to account for the strange 
|hciiomenon ; and on being repeatedly urged hy her, he 
slid, * I myself do not know perl<:tp.s some devotee drags 
us on to him by the nameless power of his love’, and play- 
filly ndded, ‘ You see how haul it is to be a God/ Thus 
eoiverfiing they were dragged on into n beautiful or- 
ohird, where to RAdhn‘s great disappointment she beheld 
mt any bearded monk, <r humble devotee absorbed 
in steady meditation, but a gay voting man reposing 
i»fl S ffdftly cushioned cot and enjoying the sweet 
motlilight in the. midst of six young damsels, who 
wera half-naked and, vying with each other in 
pleating him, were performing a circular dance, rasa 
maniahi, around that august personage. ‘ Is this your 
w'orsiipper, tr.y lord/ Rudha sneering!)* asked ; bnt Krishna 
coolly\*aid, 4 We shall wait and see.’ indeed, they had 
hardlyi.to wait, fi r, no sooner wns their presence known, 
than tb* half-naked young damsels covered themselves in 
haste and fled nwny with shame and confusion: and the 
apparently gay yootig man sprang forth from his sent with 
jo/, and bowing down before Rjulhakrishnn, .said, 4 O God, 
tny lord, ’welcome art Thou, welcome-* My humble heart I 
offer Thee as thy seat, let my tears of joy wash Thy holy 
feet and let my love, O Lord, he Thy aeccptrthie feast. Ail 
my penance is a zero before Thy infinite grace. .Bound- 
less is that grace, 0 Lord, and unparalleled except by 
Thy boundless power ; nnd my feeble tongue longs 
to spend itself in extolling that infinite power nnd 
grace, pines to die a martyr to Thy boundless 
glory — glory, which, in my feeble childish fancy, I may 
liken to a vast immeasurable unfathomable ocean of 
milk. The snn, the moon and the flood of stars above and 
below are like the wavelets of that ocean, nnd conflagra- 
tions and deluges are its occasional storms. The sky, the 
seaa and mountains and rivers, which we, in our littleness, 
are wont to call great, are droplets*, in that- mighty measure- 
leas ocean. The Inw of its tides, the music of its mighty roar 
and the immeasurable wen I th of its undiscovered depths, 
not even gods ean understand. My feeble eyes lose them- 
selves like rain drops in the ocenn, in the beanty of Thy 
fact} and form; and if niv mind and senses <pmi I even before 
Tby surface-show as rocket shot against, the sky, if there 
is nothing but Thyself to be likened to Thee, how can I 
know Thec,0 Lord, except by becoming Thine ownself ? Tho 
Vedas say, “ Tbou art nil forms vet formless, all motion 
yet motionless, all names yet nameless, nil time and space 



yet timeless and spaceless, greater than the greatest and 
smaller than the smallest.” Thou nppeorest tome now 
as a rarffc ;*bufc when I look into The»-f Thou risest gran- 
der and grander, till nil the stars and suns and moons 
and sea-* nnd lakes and men and beasts are seen to 
be the work of Thy tingei-s; and when I look closer 
yet, Thnn art Thyself found to be this earth and all 
this boundless nnirerse; and when I look still far- 
ther into Thee, all these multitudes of worlds disappear, 
nnd there is found to be nothing but eiemal light. eternal 
lovo and eternal bliss. Grnnt- me, O God ! to know Thee 
as Thyself, to know Thee as Thou ennst not lie known/ 
No sooner had the prayer crossed the lips of the guy young 
man, than himself and Krishtm elect ideally rushed together 
into a mutual embrace: and where they were, there 
appeared to the wond-r-filled vision of RAdha. « moss of 
burning light, which slowly grew and devoured star after 
star, nnti) the earth and all the worlds fl<>aii*d in it for a 
while as du*t in the sunbeam, and finally died n nameless 
death into a spaceless column of brightness. Neither 
Krishna nor the g*y young man was to bo seen; and to 
RAdha. to whom alone was it given to see the unseeable, 
there was one universal noiseless music and ineffable 
measureless joy, one bright eternal light, before which 
slarlight, moonlight and sunlight were as darkness — one 
bliss in the enjoyment of which her thought expired. 
A few honra more, nnd the enraptured Rudha awoke from 
her dream-like vision, nnd found herself in her palace iu 
the nrma of her ever-beloved Krishna. 4 Enchanter of 
enchanters/ said she, 4 Thon hast taught mo what true 
renunciation is. It is net the flying av/ny frur \ ife and 
children in body and thinking of them in mind, not the 
exchanging of houses for groves and the music of women 
for the song of birds. To renounce is a matter of the 
mind; for physical things are never renounced, *0 long as 
the body, the grossest physical thing, lasts. The Samsara 
to be given np is inside, not outride ; for the fluctuations of 
the mind (Chitta ehalana) aoger, lust, desire, ifcc., form 
the real Samsara. T*> look at yon, and in your light to aban- 
don nil attachment for tho outer world, to be in it and at 
the same time oot of it, is to realise yon ; nnd in the 
enjoyment of that realisation, to forget all forms and 
names — this is true Sanydsa. The hypocritical monk left 
the things of the earth in body, but kept them in his mind. 
The gay yonng man lived in them in tody, bnt gave them 
np in mind. The one was away from God even iu the 
solitude of the forest, the other wns with God in the 
very midst of music, women and dance. That is why, 
0 Krishna, the former did not know yon even when yon 
went to him and fled away from yon in shame and fear, 
while the latter dragged you over to him and lost himself 
in you with prayer nnd hliss. 

44 Who is n San yd sin ? He is the real Satiydsiu. who leav- 
ing off all dharmas and the attachment of I and mine, nnd 
taking refage in Brahman, is convinced through practical 
realisation of great sayings (Mahd-vukya) like 4 That art 
thou/ 4 All this ie Brahman ’ and 4 There is here nothing 
like, many,' that he is himself Brahman nnd moves on iu 
the world in Undisturbed and changeless Sumudhi. He 
al one is worthy of woi-sh i p : be is tho real J*og», the real 
Paramahamsa, the real Avadhuta and the real Bmtnhagnani. 

(Nirdlam ba Upanithad . ) 

Here Sanydsa or renunciation is indenlified with the rea- 
lisation of self ; nod in conformity with this tho story may 
be understood in the following way : 

RAdha represents Chit Sakti or the faculty of wisdom, 
and Krishnn is Stcanlpn or A'hnan. The hunting (i.e,, 
running after, worldy pleasures), the mnd elephants of the 
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forest (the calamities of tlie world), the tiger (fear) are 
all false to Rad ha and Krishna but taken to be real by 
the monk (rajas or desire). Man, indeed, daily runs after 
the deer (pleasure), but too often jpuet-i with the mad 
elephant (disaster), and is pursued by the tiger (fear) ; but' 
all the three — pleasure, pain and fear, form a mere tale in. 
the light of the S wunly a which like a hunter chaser fear, 
the result of mistaking the illusion, away. Rad ha being 
the faculty of wisdom, i. e., Budilhi, turned away from the 
tdmasic illusion of the world towards Krishna or Self, can, 
therefore, afford to smile at the false tale of tile tiger and the 
elephant. Though tunu* 1 towards the self she is not, how- 
ever, totally freed from doubt, and temptation is the result. 
That is why she is tiiken to the monk (rajas'*, though 
alreudv . bove (a mas (ignorance or illusion) The near- 
ness of the self Or the approach to realisation, already 
made by the fact of Buddhi or intellect having become 
wisdom, saves her; and the Sio urdpn plays the serpent- and 
threatens away desire. (Gita, V. f>9;. After the over- 
throw of rajas, Sathea alone remains ( tumas having 
already been got over), ami it drags on to it t\\dS war ilpa and 
the faculty of realising it., «,/•., Krishna and Rad ha. Sattwa 
is represented as a gay young man, for its nature is cheer- 
fulness, and the soft cushioned seat is Sukh lUanu in its 
true sense (sec Aparoksha auuhhuti). The six damsels are 
themiudand the senses, which play round the pure Buttwa 
though in vain. Tiny are half-naked and try to tempt, 
for if fully reveille 1 they will rouse disgust and can never 
tempt. When Rud'na-Krishna vr UpasanaMurti.i.e., self, 
as consciously apprehended by wisdom, apptoaciies, they 
all fly away •, aud then Sattwaijuna and the Swttrupa unite 
together into a nameless, formless Jyotis, which Rfidba or 
wisdom no longer consciously perceives, but swoons away 
in seeing. Hero is the Sanyas a of the Upaniahads. 

When the above N irvikapht Sdmadhi or Nishlh is over 
wisdom returns to a conscious life, but freed from doubt 
and future possiblity of temptation rejoices in her light 
and her love to the self, in al! its manifestations — hunter, 
serpent, IVwara aud Brahman. 



Selections- 

MANKIND SHOULD BE GRATEFUL EVEN 
FOR THE IMPERFECTIONS OF GREAT MEN 

Lord Rosebery in concluding his .address at Glasgow in 
connection with the centenary of Robert Burns on the. 2lst 
of July last, said 

“ Mankind is helped in its progress almost as much by 
the study of imperfect ion as by the contemplation of perfec- 
tion. Had we nothing before us in our futile ami halting 
lives but saints and t he ideal, we might well fail altoge- 
ther. Wo grope blindly among the catacombs of the world, 
we climb the dark ladder of life, we feel our way to futu- 
rity, but we can scarcely see an inch around or before ns. 
We stumble and falter and Fall ; our hands and kn*-es are 
bruised and sere, and we look up for light and guidance. 
Could we see nothing but distant- unapproachable impecca- 
bility we might well sink prostrate in the hopelessness of 
emulation and the weariness of despair. Is ir. not then, 
when all seems blank and iightless and lifeless, when 
sfcreugth and courage flag, and when perfection seems as 
remote as a star, is it not then tbat imperfection helps 
us ? When we see that the greatest and choicest images of 
God have had their weaknesses like ours, their temptations, 
their hour of darkness, and their bloody sweat, are we not 
encouraged by their lapses and catastrophes to'firfd energy 
for one more effort, one more struggle? Where they failed 




we feel it a less dishonour to fail ; their errors and sorrows 
make, as it were, an easier ascent from infinite imperfection 
to infinite perfection. Man after all is not ripened by 
virtue ahum Were it so, this world were a paradise 
nf angels. No! Like the growth of the earth, ho is 
the fruit. of all the seasons ; the accident of a thousand acci- 
dents,, a living mystery, moving through the seen to the seen. 
He is sown in dishonour, he is matured uuder all the vaj-ie- 
tie* of heat ami cold, in mist and wrath, in snow and va- 
pours, in tiic melancholy of the autumn, in the torpor ( ,f 
winter, as well as in the rapture and fragrance of summer , 
<*r tlHi balmy effluence of spriiur — its breath, it* sunshine, 
its dew. And at the end, ho is reaped — the product, not 
of one climate, hut, of all ; not of good alone, but of evil : 
not of joy alone, but of sorrow. Perhaps mellowed and 
ripened, perhaps stricken atul withered and sour. How 
then, shall we judge any one ? How, at any rate, judge, ;i 
giant, great in gifts, and great in temptation ; great in 
strength and great in weakness ? And when wo thank 
heaven for too inestimable gift of Burns, we do not, need 
to remember wherein ho was imperfect. We cannot bring 
ourselves to regret that he was made of the same clay a - 
ourselves/’ 



“ftfoe Btmaiu” 

A LECTURE BY SVVA'Ml VIVEKANANDA. 

(1) The Differentiated : Personal God. 

(;?) The Partially Differentiated : Immanent God. 

{■’>) The Unidjf nreutin ted : Impersonal God. ’ 

Many •>( you have read Max Muller's celebrated book, 
4 Three Lectures on the Vedanta Philosophy,” and some 
of you may, perhaps, have road in German Professor 
Deusscn’s hook on the same philosophy. From much that 
is being written and taught in the West about the religious 
thought of India one school of Indian thought is principally 
represented, that which is called Advaitmn, the monistic 
side of Indian religion; and sometimes it is thought that all 
the teachings of the Vedas are comprised in that one 
system of philosophy. There have, however, been various 
phases of Indian thought, and perhaps this non-dualistio 
form is in the minority as compared with tlm other phases. 
From the most ancient times there have been various sects 
of thought in India, and, as there never was a formulated 
or recognized church or any body of men to designate the 
doctrines which should be believed by each school, people 
were very free to choose their own form, make their own 
philosophy and establish their own sects. We, therefore, 
find that from the most ancient times India was full of 
religious sects. At the present time I do not know how 
many hundreds of sects we have in India, and several fresh 
ones are coining into existence every year. It, seems tbat the 
religions activity of that nation is simply inexhaustible. 

Of these various sects, in the first place, there can be 
made two main divisions, the orthodox and the unortho- 
dox. Those that believe in the Hindu Scriptures, the 
Vedas, as eternal revelations of truth are called orthodox, 
and those that stand on other authority, rejecting the 
Vedas, are the heterodox in India. The chief modern un- 
orthodox Hindu eels are the Jains and the Buddhists. 
Excepting these, the orthodox Hindu sects comprise nearly 
the whole of the Hindu population of Indiaat the present time 
and all admit the authority of the Hindu Scriptures, the 
Vedas. Some of them declare that the Scriptures are of 
much higher authority than reason; others, again, say 
that only that portion of the Scriptures which is rational 
should be taken and the rest rejected. 
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They, also, form various sect- 4 . These sects were divided 
into tbfree groups — the SAr.khyas, the Naiynyikas and the 
MirnamRakas. Of these three groups two, the Sjinkhyas 
and the Naiy&yikas, although they existed as philosophical 
schools, failed to form any sect. The one sect. that, now 
really covers India is that of the later Mi mamsaka*. or the 
Vedantists. Their philosophy is called Ved Autism. All 
the various philosophies are based on the Vedanta*, the 
Hindu Scriptures, but the monists took the name to them- 
selves as a speciality, because they -wanted to base the whole 
of- their theology and philosophy upon the Vedas and 
nothing else, and in thecourse of time they prevailed, and 
all the various sects of India that now exist can be referred 
to some form of these Vedantists. Yet. these Vedantists 
arc not unanimous in their opinions. 

We find now that there are three principal variations 
among the sect*. On one point they all agree, and that is 
that they all believe in God. All these Vedantists also 
believo the Vedas to be the revealed word of that God, 
tf>r exactly in the same sense, perhaps, as the Christiaus 
the Mahommedans believe, or the Buddhists, but 
in ft very peculiar sense. Their idea is that t he Vcdnsare 
aij trftpf-ession of the knowledge of God, and, as God, is 
eternal, His knowledge is eternally with Him, and so are 
the Vedas eternal. There is another common ground 
of belief ; the bolief in the creation in cycles; that the 
whole of this creation is appearing and disappearing ; it is 
projected and becomes grosser and <m»niter, and that at the 
end of an incalculable period of time the whole thing be- 
comes finer and dissolves, and subsides, and then comes a 
period of rest. Again, it begins to appear-. They admit 
one material, which they call nkasa, something like the 
present ether theory of the scientists, and a • power 
which they call prana. About, this prana they declare 
that- by it* vibration all the universe is produced. When 
a cycle ends, all this manifestation of nature becomes finer 
und finer and dissolves back to that dksha, that ether, 
which cannot be seen or felt, yet out of which everything 
is manufactured. All the forces that, we see in nature, 
either as gravitation, «*r attraction, or repulsion, or as 
thought, aH feeling, as nervous motion— all these, various 
forces resolve into thatprema and 'the vibration of that 
prana ceases; iu that state it remains until the beginning 
of the next cycle. Prana then begins to vibrate, and that 
vibration acts upon the dlc'iJui, and all these forms are 
thrown out in regular succession. 

The first sect aboat whom I want to speak to you is 
that which we style in India the “ Dualists.” The Uual- 
Uts are those who believe that God, who is the Creator of 
the universe and its Ruler, is eternally separate from 
nature, eternally separate fr.im the human soul. The 
souls, according to all the different theories, are eternal. 
God is eternal ; nature is eternal ; so are all souls. Nature 
ami the souls become manifested and change, but God 
remains the same. According to the Dualists, again, this 
God is personal,- in that. He has qualities, not that he has 
body. No stet believos that God has body, only that He 
has human attributes ; He is merciful ; Hi* is jn«*. ; He 
is powerful ; He ia almighty ; He can bt* appronched ; He 
etui be' prayed to; He can be loved; Ho loves in return, 
and so forth. In one word, He is a human God, only 
infinitely greater than man ; He has none of the evil quali- 
ties which men have. “ lie is the i-rspository nf:m infinite 
number of Mossed qualities;” that is their definition. This 

God is creating tin's nni verso out. of mituro.llc cannot rrouto 

and nature is the material, out of which 
He creates this whole universe, Some of the Dualists 
are what they call the M A tourists.” who believe that this 



nature is nothing bnt an infinite nomber of atoms, and 
God’s will acting apon these atoms, creates. The Ve- 
d&utist* deny the atomic theory ; they say this theory 
is perfectly illogical. Supposing there were toms, 
according to the theory atoms must be indivirible. They 
are like geometrical points, without parts or magnitude, 
but something without parts or magnitude, if multiplied 
an infinite number of times, will remain thesame. Any- 
thing that has no psrts will never make something that 
has parts ; auy number of zeros added together will not 
make one single whole number. So, if these atoms are 
such that they have no parts or magnitude, ont of anch 
atoms the ereation of the universe is simply impossible. 
Therefore, according to the VedAntic dualists, there is this 
nature, which they call indiscrete or undifferentiated, and 
oat of that God creates this universe. The vast mass of 
Indian people are dualists. Human nature ordinarily can- 
not conceive of anythin* higher than this We find ninety 
percent, of the population of this earth of ours who believe 
in any religion are dualists. All the religions of Europe 
and Western Asia are dualistic ; they have to he; they 
cannot think of anything which is ont concrete. Man 
naturally likes to cling to that which bis intellect can 
grasp. That is to say, be can only conceive of higher spi- 
ritual ideas by bringing them down to his own level. He 
can only grasp abstract thoughts by making them concrete. 
This is the religion of tbe mass of mankind all over the 
world. They believe in a God who is entirely separate 
from them, as it were, a great king, a high, mighty mon- 
arch. Atthesamotime they make Him purer than the mon* 
archs of the earth ; they give Him all the good qualities and 
remove the evil qualities from Him, as if it were ever 
possible for £ood to exist without evil ; as if there could be 
any conception of light -without a conception of darkness. 

With all dualistic theories the first difficulty to present 
itself would be. How is it possible that* under the rule of 
a just and merciful God, the repository of an infinite num- 
ber of good (jnalitiex, there can be so many evils in this 
world Y This question has arisen in all dualistio religions, 
but the Hindus never invented a Satan as an answer to it. 
All of these sects, with one accord, lay the blame on man 
bimself, and it was easy for them to do this. How f Be- 
cause, as I have jnst now told yon, they do not believe 
that sonis were created out of nothing. Weseeln this 
life that we shape and can form all our future -. every one 
of os, every day, is trying to shape to-morrow. To-day 
we fix the fate of to-morrow ; to-morrow we will fix the 
fate of the day after to-morrow, and so on. It is quite 
logical that this reasoning can be pushed backward, too. 
If, by our own deeds, we shape our destiny in the 
future, why not apply the .s*me rule to the past Y If, 
in an infinite chain, a certain nnraber of links, repeat- 
ed alternately, eternally recur, then, if one of these 
groups be explained, we can explain the whole chain, 
bo, in this infinite length of time, if we can cutoff one por- 
tion and explain that portion and understand it, then, if it 
be true that nature is uniform, the same explanation most, 
apply to the whole ohain of time. If it be true that we are 
working out our own destiny here within this short space 
of time, if it be true that everything mnst have a canse as 
we see it now, it must also he true that that which wear© 
now is the effect of the whole of the past ; therefore, no 
other person is necessary to shape the destiny of mankind 
bnt man himself. The evils that are in thin world aro 
caused by none else but ourselves. We have t-ansed all 
this evil j and, just as we constantly see misery resulting 
from ovil actions, so we can also see that much of tho ex- 
isting misery in the world ia tho effect of past wickedness 
in man. Man alone, therefore, according to this theory, is 
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responsible ; God is not to blame ; He the externally merci- 
ful Father is not to btaiuc ut all. “ We reap that we sow.” 

Another peculiar doctrine is that every soul must 
eventually come to salvation. Noonowill be left. Through 
various vicissitudes, through various suffering* and en- 
joyments, iu the end, each one of them will come out. 
Come out of what Y Thu one common idea of all Hindu 
sects is that all souls have to ge*- out of thin universe. 
Neither that universe which we uow see .uud feol or 
even that which we can imagine, is the right, the 
real one, because both are mixed up, with good aud 
evil. According to the dualists, there is beyoud this 
universe one where there is omy happiness uud 
only good and, what is much dearer to them, where 
there will be uo more necessity of being liorn aud reborn, 
of. living and dying. No more death there ; uo more 
disease. It will be eternal happiness, where they wilt be 
iu tbo presence of God fur all time and enjoy God forever. 
They believe that all beings, from the lowest worm up to 
the highest augels and gods, will ail, soouer or later, cotue 
to that world where there will he no more misery. But 
this world will never stop it goe* ou infinitely, although 
moving id waves and fulls. Although moving in cycles, it 
naver ends. The u umber of souls that are to be saved, 
that are to be perfected is infinite. Some are in plants . 
some are ir tower animals ; .some are in men ; some are in 
gods, but all of them, even the highest gods, are imper- 
fect, are iu bondage. What i^ the boudage P The neces- 
sity »»f being born aud the necessity of dying. Even the 
highest gods die. . Wbat are these gods, again P They 
mean certain states, certain offices. For 'instance, India, 
the king of gods, means a certain office ; some6out which 
wot very high has gone to fill that post in this cycle, and 
after this cycle he will be boru again us mau and come 
dowu and the man who is very good in this- cycle 
will go and fill that post in the next cycle. So with 
all these gods ; they are cerUiu offices which have 
been filled atteruately by millions and millions of 
souls, who, after fitling that office, all came down and be- 
came men. Those who do good works in this world, help 
others, but with a«» eye to toward, hoping to reach heaven 
or tt> g- » praise of their fetlowmeu, must, when they die, 
have ti.c buuefil, the reward of the.su good works, so they 
become these god*. But that is not salvation; salvation 
never will come through this hope of reward. Whatever 
man desires the Lord give* hint that. Men desire power ; 
they desire prestige ; they desire eujoymenU a« goas.aud 
they get these desires fulfilled, but no effeut of work can 
be eternal ; the power of any Work will be finished after h 
certain length of time ; it may bo cons, but after thut it 
wilt he finished, amt these gods must full dowu again aud 
become men and will be given one more chance for libera- 
tion. The lower animals will con»o up and become men, 
become god?, perhaps, Again become men, or go back to 
animals, until will come the time when they will get rid 
of ull this desire for enjoyment, this thirst for life, this 
clinging on to the '* me ami mine." This ** me and mine," 
according to the -Hindu sects, is the very root of all the 
evil in this world. If you usk a dualist whose child this 
will be if it is not mine, he will suy, “ It is God's;" if my 
property is not mine, " It U God's.” Everything should 
be held as God’s. 

Now, these doalistic sects iu India are great vegetarians, 
great preachers of uoo-kitliug of animals. But their idea 
about it is quite different from that of the Buddhist. If 
you ask a Buddhist, 14 Why do you preach against killing 
any abimal ?” he aays, "We have no right tp Take any 
life,” and if yon ask a dualist, " Why do you not kill any 
auimal he says, " Because it is the Lord'- ’’ So the 



dualist, suy* that this me uud miry” is to he applied to 
God and God alone : He is the only " me," uud everything 
is His. When a man lias come to that state that he ha*, 
no *’ mo and mine.’' when every tiling i* given up to the 
Lord, when he love* everybody uud i* ruudy oven to give 
up his life lor a little uniniul, without any desire for 
reward, then liishuiirl will lie purified, and when the heart 
has been purifiod theu into that heart will come the love 
of (its!, which i* inherent in every soul. This God is the 
very centre of attraction for every soul, end the dualist 
say*, ** If you take u needle and cover it up with clay ; that 
needle will not be attracted by & magnet, but as soou as 
the clay lm* been washed off, the needle will be attracted 
by the mugeut.” God is the magnet, aud the human soul 
is the needle, uud his evil works the dirt uud dust that 
cover it. . A* *oou as the soul is clem* it will coma hy its 
natural tat ruction to God and remain with Him forever, 
hut will t cumin eternally separate from God. Each 
soul, if it wishes, can take any form; will be able 

to make a hundred bodies if it. wishes or to have 

uo body at all. if it so desire*. It wil be ulniost 

almighty, except that it will be unable to create ; that 
belongs to God tilouc. N- tie, however perfect, can 

tunuage the affairs of thi* universe ; that belongs to God 
But till souls, when they become perfect, become happ\ 
forever and live eternally, with God. This ia the dualist) 
statement. 

One other idea the dualist* preach. They protest against 
the idea of praying to God. " Lord, give me this and give 
me that." They think that should not. he done. If mutt 
must ask some material gift he should ask inferior being* 
for thut ; ask one of these gods, or the uugels ora perfect- 
ed being for gucb things. God is only to be lovea* It i* 
almost a blasphemy to pray to God, »• Lord, give me thi* 
and give me that.” According to the dualists, therefore, 
what a man wants sooner or later lie will get, by praying 
to one of the gods, but if he wants salvation he most wor- 
ship God. This is the religion of the masses of India. 

Above them are what we cull the qualified non-dualisu. 
with whom the real Vedanta philosophy begin*. They 
make the statement that the effect is never different front 
the case; the effect is but the cnu*e reproduced in another 
form. If this universe is the effect Mid God tbe cause, it 
must he God Himself — it cauuot be anything but that. It 
any nature exists separate from God Himself, italso will be 
infinite; so will be time and space. Thus multiptb-d, there 
will be millions of infinite and independentexisteuces, which 
i* not reasonable. They start, therefore, with the assertion 
that God is both the efficient aud the material cause of this 
universe ; thut He Himself is the Creator, and He Himself 
is the material out of which the whole of nature is project- 
ed. Tbe word which is "creation'' in your language is, 
in Sanskrit, exnetly il projection.” bebauae there is yio sect 
iu India which believe* in creation, as it is regarded in the 
West ; a something coming out of nothing. It seem* at 
oue time there were a few that had some auoh idea, but 
they were very quickly silenced. At tbe present time 1 
do not know of any sect that believes this. What we 
menu by creation is projection of that wbiob already exist- 
ed. Now, this whole universe, according to tbifi sect, 
is God Himself. lie is the material of this universe. We 
read from the Vedas. " A* the droandb/ii, spider, takes tbe 
thread out of his own ondy and draws it in, even so . this 
whole nniverse haa come out of that Being. 

If the effect is the cause reproduced, the question is, 
How do we find this material, dull, unintelligent universe 
produced as the manifestation of God, who is not material, 
who is eternal intelligence ? How, if the cause ia pure 
and perfect, is tbe effect quite different? What do these 
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•jualified non-duolists say ? Theirs is a very peculiar 
theory. They say that, these three existences, God, and 
nature, and the soul, are One. God is, as it were, the 
soul ; and nature and Sonia are the body of God. Just as 
I hare a body and I have a soul, so this whole uiuveise 
and my soul also are the body of God, and God is the soul 
of my sool. Thus God is the material cause of the 
universe. The body may be changed — may be young or 
old, Strong or weak — bat that does nol change the soul at 
Alt. It is the same eternal existence, manifesting through 
life body. Bodies fall off one after another, hut the soul 
(Iocs not change. Even so this whole universe is the body 
of God. and in H»at sense it is God. But. the change in 
this nut verse does not affect God. Out of this material 
He creates this universe, ami at the end of a cycle His 
body becomes fitter, it contracts. And at the beginning of 
another cycle it becomes expanded again, and out. of it 
evolve all these different worlds. 

Now, both the dualists ami the qualified tinu-dim lists 
admit that the soul i« by its nature pure, hut through its 
own deeds it is made impure. The qualified nou-dualists 
express it more beautifully than the dualists, by saying 
that the soul’s purity and perfection become contracted 
and again become manifest, and that what we are now 
trying to do is to remaoifest the intelligence, the purity, 
the power which is natural to the sonl. Souls have a 
multitude of qualities, but not that of ahnigli tineas or all- 
knowingness. This is the nature of the soul, it has 
become contracted through past misdeeds ; every wicked 
deed contracts the nature of the soul, and every good deed 
expands the nature of the soul, and these souls are all part 
of God. “ As from a mass of fire millions of apHrksfiy, of 
the same nature, the same ingredients, yet not the same, so 
even from this infinite Being, God, these souls have come. 
Each has the same nature, yet not the same.’’ Each has 
the same goal. The God of the qualified non-dualists is 
also the Personal God, the repository of an infinite nnra- 
her Of blessed qualities, only He is interpenetrating every- 
thing in the universe. He is immanent in everything and 
everywhere, and where the Scriptures say that God is 
everything they say that that means that God is inter- 
penetrating everything, not that God lias become the wall, 
but that God is in the wall. There is not a particle, not 
an atom in the universe where Ho is not, both intarnai 
mid external. The soule are all limited ; they are not 
omnipresent ; each soul is very, very limited, hut they get 
expansion of their powers and become perfect. No more 
is there birth and death for these houIs ; they live with 
God forever. 

Now we come to the Advaitist, the Inst, and what 
wc think the fairest flower of philosophy iiml religion 
that any country in any ago has produced, where hnm&a 
thought attains its highest- expression and even goes 
beyond the mystery which seems to be impenetrable. 
This is thenon-aualistic Vedantism. It is too abstruse, too 
elevated, to be the religion of the masses. Even iu India, 
its birth-place, where it has been ruling supreme for the 
last three thousand years, it is not able to permeate the 
masses. As we go on we will find »lmt it is difficult for 
even .the most thinking man and woman in any country 
to understand Advaitism. We have nut dr ourselves ho 
weak ; %ve have made on rselveH ho low. We may make 
great claims, but >ve naturally want in lean on Homebody 
else.' We are like little, w-rak plants, always wanting a 
support. How many times I am nsked for n “comfortable 
religion very fmv ask for the truth. Power still dare to 
I- .-lithe truth, ami fewest of all da it* follow truth in its 
pnicl-ical bearings. It is not their fault ; it is all the weak- 
ness in the brain. Any new thought, especially of a high 



kind, creates a disturbance, wants to make a new channel 
as it were, in the brain matter, and that unhinges the. 
system, throws men off their balance. Then comet. ^ 
hundred sorts cf surroundings, a huge mass of auoieni 
superstitions, paternal superstition, class superstition, city 
superstition, country superstition, and beyond this all the 
vast mass of superstition that is innate in the -human 
being. Tet there are a few brave souls in this world who 
dare conceive the truth, who dare take it up, and who 
dare follow it up to the last end. 

What does the Advaitist declare ? He says, if there 
is a God, that God must be both the materinl and the 
efficient cause of the universe. Not only is He the Creator, 
but He is also the created. He Himself is this universe. 
How can that beP God, the pure, the spirit, has become 
this uuiverse? Yes; npparently. That which ail 
ignorant people see, this uuiverse, does not exist. You 
and I and all these things we see. whan are these? 
Mere self-hypnotism ; there is but One Existence, the 
Infinite, the ever-existing Oue. In t.bnt Existence we 
dro&m all these various dreams. It is th<* Attuan 
beyond all, the infinite, beyond the known, beyond the 
kunw&bie; )■' and through That we see this universe. It 
is the only reality. It is this table ; It is the audience before 
me ; It is the wall ; It is everything, miuus the name and 
form. Take the form of the table, take away the name ;• what 
remains is that it. The VedAntist does not cal) It either 
He or She ; these are fictions, delusions of the human 
brain ; there is no «ex in the soul. People who are under 
illusion, who have become like animals, see a woman ora 
man ; living Gods do not see men or women. How can 
they who are beyond everything have any sex idea P 
Every one and everything is the Atman — the Self— the 
sexless, the pare, the ever bloused. It is name and form 
that makes the difference. It is the u&ine, the form, the 
body, which are material, and they make all this differ? 
ence If you take off these two differences of name and, 
form the whole universe is Oue ; there are uo two, no three, 
but Oue everywhere. Yon and i are one. There is neither 
nature, nor- God, nor the universe, only that One Iofiuite 
Existenoe, oat of which, through name and form, all these 
are manufactured. How to know the Knower ? It can- 
not be known. How can you see your own Self P Yon 
can only reflect yourself. So a)) this universe is the reflec- 
tion of that One Eternal Being, the Atnum, and, as the 
reflection falls upon good or bad reflectors, good or bad 
images are cast up. So, in the murderer, the reflector is 
bad and not the Self. In the saint the reflector is porq. 
The Self — the Atman — is by its own nature" pure. Tt- is 
the same that ie reflecting itself from the lowest worm to 
the highest and most perfect beings, the One Existence of 
the nniverse. The whole of this universe is Oue Unity, 
OneExistauce, physically, mentally, morally and spiritually. 
We are looking upon this One Existence in different forms 
and oreating all these images npon it. To the being who 
has limited himself to the condition of man this world is 
what he.eees. To the being who is ou & higher plane of 
existence it may become like heaven. There is but one 
Soul in th^ universe, not two. It neither comes nor goes. 
It neither reincarnates nor dies, nor is lx>m. How can it P 
How to die P Where to go ? All these heavens and all 
these earths, and all these placet* are vain imaginations of 
the mind. They do not exist ; never existed in the past 
and never will exist iu the future. 

i am standing hero, omnipresent, eternal. Where can l 
go P Where am'I not already P 1 am reading this Irook 
of nature. Page after page I am finishing and turning 
over, and one dream of life goos away. Another page of 
life is tnrned over ; another dream of life comes, and it 
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goes away, rolling and rolling, and when 1 have finished 
ray play I let it go and stand aside, throw away the book, 
and the whole thing is finished. Whiftdues the Advuitist 
preach ? He dethrones all the gods that ever ox is tod, or 
ever will exist in the universe ami places on that tlmme 
the Self of man, the At /nun, higher than the sun and moon, 
higher than the heavens, more infinite than this infinite 
universe itself. No kooks, no Scriptures, no science, can 
ever imagine the glory of that Self, that up peat's as man, the 
most glorious God that ever was, the only God that ever 
existed, ever exists, or ever will exist. I am to worship, 
therefore, none but my Self. “I worship my Self,” says 
the Advuitist. Whom to bow down to ? 1 salute my 
Self- \VU<*ni to go fo for help? Who can help me, the 
infinite being of the universe Y These Are fools' dreams, 
brain hallucinations ; whoever helped any one? Never. 
Wherever you see a weak man, a dualist, weeping end 
wailing for help from somewhere above the skies it is 
because be does not know that the skies also are in him. 
He wante help from the skies, and the help comes. We see 
that it comes ; but it comes from witbiu, and he mistakes it 
as coming from without. Sometimes a sick man is lying 
on his bed, and he heats a tap on the door, lie gets up 
and opens the door. Nobody. He goes back to bis bed, 
and again be hears the tap. He gets up aud opens the door. 
Nobody. At last he finds that it was his own heart beating, 
whirl* he interpreted as a knock at the door. Thus all this 
vain ssarch after the gods above, gods of the skies, gods of 
the water, after it has completed the circle, oomes back to 
the point from which it started — the human soul — and tnan 
finds that the God for whom be was searching in every hill 
and dale, for whom he woe seeking in every little brook of 
water, in every temple, in little churches, in worse heavens, 
that God whom be was even imagining as sitting in heaven 
and ruling the world, ia bis owa Self. I am He, and He 
am I. None but I was the God, and this little 1 neve* 



existed. 

Yet, how could that perfect God have been in thia delu- 
sion ? It never was. How could a perfect God have been 
dreaming? He never dreamed. Truth never dreams. Oue 
cloud is there ; another comes and pushes it aside and takes 
its place. Another comes and pushes that one oat. The very 
question where did this iilusi -n arise ia abeurd. Illusion 

* »"n alone. There will be no illusion as soon 

as the truth in seen. Illusion Always rests upon illusion ; it 
never *ested opou God, the Truth, the Afmau. You are uwet 
in ilieillns : on ; it is illusion that is in you. before you. ** As 
befove the »*ternal blue sky clouds of various ho* and color 
«ome . they remain there fo- n short time and again 
disappear, leaving it the same blue, eternally aiutidiug, even 
soare you, eternally pu«e, eternally pci fee* ; yoa ate the 
yerir-ible gods of the a in verse ; nay, there aie not two . there 
is but One." It is a mistake to say you and 1 ;say " I,” It. 
i- Iwlic am eating iti millions «>f mouths how nati 1 be 
hungry? It is I who am working in hii infinite number <>t 
hands; how can I be inactive ? Itiel whoam living the life 
of the whole uni-verse; wln-re is death forme ? lam bey. ud 
alllife, beyond all death. Whereto seek for freedom*, fo< 

I am free by my nature ? Who can make me bound, the God 
of this uni veise ? What are these books for me? These 
Scriptn res of the world are but. little maps, warning u> 
delineate my glory, who urn the only existence of the uni* 
verse. Thus says the Advaifcist. 

Know the truth and be free in a moment. *’ All the 
darkness will vanish. When man has seeu himself us one 
with the infinite Being ot the universe, when all -epm-ate- 
ness has ceased, when uil men, all women, all angels, all 
gods, all animals, all plants, the whole univeise bus been 
melted into 'that oneness then all fear disappears. Whom 



to fear ? Cun I hurt myself ? Can I kill myself ? Can 1 
injure myself ? Do you fear yourself PThrn will all sorrow 
disappear. What can cause me sorr* w ? 1 ain the One 
Existence of the universe. Then all jealousies will dis- 
appear ; of whom to !»e jealous ? Of myself ?Then all bad 
feelings disappear. Against whom will 1 have this bud 
feeling ? Against myself ? There is none in the universe 
hut me. Ami this is the oue wav, says the Vedilntist. to 
this know ledge. Kill out this dilfcren tint ion ; kill out tin's 
superstition that then* are many. "He who, in thia world 
of many, sees that One ; he who in this mass of iusontienev 
sees that One Sentient Being : he who in this world of 
shadow catches that Heathy, unto him belougR eternal 
peace, unto none else, unto none else." 

These are the salient points of the three steps which 
Indian religious thought, has tuken iu regard to God. We 
have seen tliatit begun with the Personal, the extra cosmic 
God. It went from the external to the internal cosmic- 
body, God immanent in the universe, and eaded ia identi- 
fy ing the Soul itself with that God, and making one 
unit. Soalof nil these varion* manifestations in the universe. 
This is the last word of the Vedas. It begins with dualism, 
goes through the qualified monism and ends in the perfect 
monism. We have seen, also, lmw very few in this world 
can come to the last, dare believe in it, and fewerstill dare 
act according to it. Yet we know that therein lies the 
explanation of all ethics, of all morality and all spirituality 
of I he universe. Why is it that everyone says, ,4 1)o good 
to others ?” Where is the explanation ? Why is it that oil 
great men have preached the brotherhood of mankind, and 
greater men have preached the brotherhood, of all live* ? 
Why is it so? Because, whether they were conscious of it 
or not, behind all that, through all their irrational and 
personal superstitions, was peering forth the eternal light 
of the Self, denying ail maui foldness, denying that there 
are two existences in the universe and asserting that the 
whole universe is bat One. N 

Again, the last word gave us oue uni verso, which, through 

the senses we see as matter, through the intellect as souls 

and through the spirit as God. To the man wbothrows npau 

himself veils, which the world calls' wickedness and evil. 

this very universe will change and becomes hideous place; 

to another man, who wants enjoyments, thia very universe 

will change its appearance and become a heaven, and to 

the perfect man the whole thing will vanish and become 
his own Self. 

Now, as society exists at thg present time, all these three 
stages are necessary ; the one does not deny the other ; ono 
is simply the fulfilment of the other. The Advaltist, the 
qualified Advaitiat, does not say that dualism ia wrong ; 
it is a right view, but a lower view. It i« not wrong, It is 
on the way to truth; therefore hart noue ; let everybody 
work out his own vision of this universe, according to b 
own ideas. Hnrt none, injure none, deny the position 
none ; take man where hestands, and ifyou can, lend him 
& helping hand and put him on & higher platform, but do 
not injure and do not destroy. All will come to troth in 
the long ran, “ when all the desiree of the hqart will be 
vanquished, then this very mortal will hecome immortal •" 
then the very man will become God. 



1 hough* u best, when the mind is gathered into herself 
and none of these things trouble her— neither sound* not 
sights nor pain nor any pleasure— when she has as little as 
possible to do with the body, and has no bodily sense or 
feeling, hut is aspirmg after troe being.— Socrates. 

He sees with equal eyes as God of all, 

A hero perish, or a spurrow fall ; 

Atoms or systems into ruin hurl’d, 

And now a bubble hurst, and now a world. — Pope. 



